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BELLAMY'S "EQUALITY." 

Eight years ago I had the privilege of publishing in this 
Journal an article on "Nationalism in the United States." 
This was the name given by the disciples of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy to a movement intended to realize gradually the ideas 
set forth in Looking Backward. The numerous Nationalist 
Clubs formed with this end in view have since met the fate 
which was naturally predicted for them ; and but very few now 
survive, much diminished in membership and in confidence in 
the realization of their vision. Mr. Bellamy himself estab- 
lished a weekly paper, The New Nation, in Boston, which led 
two or three years of rhetorical existence, and then ceased, like 
its predecessor, The Nationalist magazine. Those who had 
always recognized Mr. Bellamy's great gifts as an imaginative 
writer hoped that he would return to pure literature, and pro- 
duce works which would redeem the promise held out by 
Dr. Heidenhoff" 's Process and Miss JOudington's Sister, and 
gain for their author a sure place in the front rank of Ameri- 
can novelists. These hopes have been disappointed. Mr. Bel- 
lamy has apparently abandoned fiction, and has at length 
broken the silence of several years with a volume which is 
neither a novel nor a treatise on socialism in scientific form, 
but a prolonged reduplication of the monologues of Dr. Leete, 
the part of Looking Backward which had least interest for 
most of its readers. 

Mr. Bellamy has reserved the right of dramatization, and his 
preface speaks of " the former story." But " story, God bless 
you ! " Equality has " none to tell," any more than Can- 
ning's needy knife-grinder. There is no plot or incident in 
it, unless crossing Boston Common or attending a school exami- 
nation in one of the Boston suburbs can be called incident. 
As for a drama to be founded on the book, all the parts in it 
would need to be omitted except that of Hamlet ; for, whoever 
talks, the style is the same. Edith Leete, Julian West, Doctor 
Leete, the master or the pupils of the Arlington Grammar 
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School, — all employ the same rhetoric and logic. Any given 
page might be the report of the language of one or another of 
these. The monotony of style and reasoning is, indeed, sur- 
prising from an author of Mr. Bellamy's ingenuity ; but char- 
acterization, as I formerly remarked, is not his forte. A work 
from his hand in which there is no attempt at portrayal of 
odd persons or relation of curious psychological complications 
takes him into a field remote from the sphere of his real 
talents. From the literary standpoint, Equality is hard read- 
ing; and, if established socialism is to produce many works of 
this order, the readers of the literature of power may well pray 
for the long postponement of its coming. 

Nine years of most commendable absence from any seeking 
after notoriety by Mr. Bellamy, in which he has been quietly 
absorbed for the most part in developing his ideas, have done 
nothing to shake his confidence in their value. The four hun- 
dred closely printed pages of Equality contain no hint of a 
weakening of the robust self-esteem as a prophet which he 
formerly cherished. A considerable portion of the book is 
naturally occupied with describing the probable process of 
transition from the capitalistic regime of this century to the 
collectivism which is promised to be in full blast in fifty years. 
Like many other prophets of social change, Mr. Bellamy very 
greatly miscalculates the date of their arrival. Millenniums 
expected "by express to-morrow," the sagacious Hosea Big- 
low found, "will miscarry." If Americans of 1950 should not 
see collectivism triumphantly established, they might, perhaps, 
rationally expect it for the citizens of 2050 a.d., in view of 
actual processes easily interpreted. It would be only a slight 
fault in Mr. Bellamy if he simply anticipated by a century or 
two the sure coming of his ideal State. But he has more 
rashly made prophecies with equal confidence of what might 
be expected within ten years' time. In 1889 he declared that 
" the people of the United States will have virtually decided 
. . . within ten years . . . upon the choice between Plutocracy 
or Nationalism " on account of the monstrous iniquities of 
trusts. Eight years have gone by, and such a choice seems 
not to have been made nor to be a-making. On the contrary, 
the hysterics over trusts, which were so prevalent in 1889, 
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have subsided in great degree ; and combinations of sellers are 
gradually being recognized as a natural and inevitable devel- 
opment of modern conditions, as much so as combinations of 
wage-earners. Both trade-unions and trusts need strict regu- 
lation in the interests of the public welfare ; and this they will 
gradually receive, as hysteria and rhetorical denunciation sub- 
side, and coolness and science dominate the hour. One looks 
in vain in JZquality, however, for any trace of effect upon Mr. 
Bellamy of sober studies of trusts, like those of Professor 
Jenks or Dr. Von Halle. In other directions the absence of 
maturer thought or wider information than before is also 
powerfully felt. The author remains, after nine years, a slave 
to sentimentalism and the ready captive of fallacies without 
number. 

A careful reading of this new volume has shown no change 
of view on the author's part in any fundamental or important 
matter. The abundant elaboration of the sketch made in 
^Looking Backward puts a few matters in a somewhat differ- 
ent light; but it only brings out more fully the contempt 
which Mr. Bellamy feels for all those who have had a thorough 
training in economics and politics, or who cherish respect for 
recognized authorities in either of these departments of knowl- 
edge. Says the serenely infallible Dr. Leete (pp. 21, 22) : "It 
is a very sympathetic task to explain the slowness of the 
masses in feeling their way to a comprehension of all that the 
democratic idea meant for them ; but it is one equally difficult 
and thankless to account for the blank failure of the philoso- 
phers, historians, and statesmen of your day to arrive at an 
intelligent estimate of the logical content of democracy and to 
forecast its outcome. ... If your pedagogues, college pro- 
fessors, and presidents, and others who were responsible for 
your education, had been worth their salt, you would have 
found nothing in the present order of economic equality that 
would in the least have amazed you." At the examination of 
girls and boys, thirteen or fourteen years old, in the Arlington 
School, we learn that the so-called political economists, before 
the Revolution which brought in socialism, had, in truth, no 
"conception whatever" of what political economy is. The 
boy George, who gives this modest opinion, is asked if he has 
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ever " looked over any of the treatises which our forefathers 
called political economies." He answers that "the title of 
the leading work under that head was enough for me. It was 
called The Wealth of Nations. . . . What meaning could it 
[this title] conceivably have had as applied to a book written 
nearly a hundred years before such a thing as a national eco- 
nomic organization was thought of?" 

The account of the state of things in our nineteenth century 
given by persons entertaining such an unflattering view of 
our economics and our economists may easily be imagined. 
For Mr. Bellamy this is a world of black and white only : 
there are no shades or neutral tints. We pass immediately 
from one extreme to another, and discrimination seems to have 
ceased to be needful. Competition we see, when unhindered, 
produces evil effects: therefore, all competition must be 
abolished. Co-operation is a good thing : therefore, let us con- 
clude that it is the only good thing. Equality works well in 
politics (just how well Mr. Bellamy fails to inform us, — we 
hear little of Tammany or the boss system in these pages) ; 
therefore, let us have it everywhere. There is a remarkable 
accumulation of great wealth in a few hands to-day ; therefore, 
the process must needs go on until the multitude are starving 
and billionaires are numerous. On no single subject can one 
find in Equality a discriminating and reasoned statement of 
good and bad in men or situations or tendencies. The na'ivetS 
of Mr. Bellamy's own economics is amusingly shown in his 
pages showing " how money lost its value " in the transition 
to collectivism (pp. 357, ff.). The government, it seems, had 
established "a public store system," by which "public em- 
ployees could procure at cost all provisions of necessity or 
luxury previously bought at private stores. The idea was 
the less startling for not being wholly new. It had been the 
custom of various governments to provide for certain of the 
needs of their soldiers and sailors by establishing service stores 
at which everything was of absolutely guaranteed quality, and 
sold strictly at cost. [Can Mr. Bellamy be thinking of the Army 
and Navy cooperative stores in London ?] At first the goods 
in these stores were of necessity bought by the government 
of the private capitalists, producers, or importers. On these 
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the public employee saved all the middlemen's and retailers' 
profits." Soon "the government added the function of pro- 
duction to that of distribution " by establishing great food and 
cotton farms, and starting innumerable shops and factories. 
The farmers were glad to make over their farms on condition 
of receiving steady employment, and the owners of factories 
that had long stood idle jumped at the offer of a very low 
rate of interest for their property. Now "ordinary money 
was not received in the public stores, but a sort of scrip can- 
celled on use and good for a limited time only. The public 
employee had the right of exchanging the money he received 
for wages, at par, into this scrip. While the government issued 
it only to public employees, it was accepted at the public stores 
from any who presented it. . . . It thus became a currency 
which commanded three, four, and five hundred per cent, pre- 
mium over money, which would only buy the high-priced and 
adulterated goods for sale in the remaining stores of the capi- 
talists. The gain of the premium went, of course, to the em- 
ployees." This " was in the earlier stages of the transition. 
Toward the last the premium mounted to ever dizzier alti- 
tudes, until the value of money quite disappeared, it being 
literally good for nothing as money." 

Mr. Bellamy has given his imagination equally free range 
in allotting $4,000 per year as the equal share of each man, 
woman, and child in his Utopia (p. 29). If he were to divide 
the total income of the United States by the entire number 
of the population to-day, the result would be much nearer to 
$400 than to $4,000. How this sum could be multiplied ten- 
fold inside of fifty years or so he quite fails to point out. 
Undoubtedly there would be a notable decline in the number 
and importance of inventions in a socialistic state. If parents, 
by increasing the number of their family, could add $4,000 for 
each child, the possession of a large number of children would 
be a much surer and easier path to comfort than the toilsome 
struggles of the inventor. Mr. Bellamy's closing pages are 
devoted to one of those triumphant refutations of Malthus so 
dear to the sentimentalist. It would seem a very simple 
problem, however, to imagine the effect of a state premium 
on population, such as the equal income guaranteed every 
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man, woman, and child. Here, as in many other directions, 
Mr. Bellamy bids a long farewell to human nature and its 
permanent tendencies for good or for ill, which make difficult, 
if not impossible, the erection of a socialistic state. He has 
all the marks of the dreamer and the doctrinaire. Witness 
his depreciation of the value of municipalization or nationaliza- 
tion of water-works, lighting plants, ferries, electric and steam 
railways, coal mines, and the liquor trade (p. 353). " Even if 
this entire class of businesses was made public and run at 
cost, the cheapening in the cost of living to the community 
thus effected would presently be swallowed up by reductions 
of wages and prices, resulting from the remorseless operation 
of the competitive profit system." The whole treatment of 
"natural monopolies" by Mr. Bellamy may be commended to 
the consideration of the labor unions that look upon him 
with admiration as an authority in economics. 

For Mr. Bellamy there is one magic password to perfect 
happiness here below. Equality is that word. He seems to 
have no vision for the difficulties and dangers of political 
equality, which make philosophic observers maintain that 
democracy is still on trial before the world. He assumes its 
complete triumph and entire justification in all its results. 
Thus viewed, he presents it as the inevitable logical ante- 
cedent to complete industrial equality, the entire reversal of 
the present natural hierarchy of industry, where intellect and 
capital are foremost. Mr. Bellamy is so enamoured of equality 
for the workingman, however, that he actually subordinates 
the professional classes to them. Though entitled to vote, no 
member of a profession is eligible for the Presidency of his 
Utopia. This equality seems much like the "nothing but 
silence " that the Irish policeman demanded of his prisoner, 
" and moighty little of that ! " Far from resembling freedom, 
as we conceive it, this Utopia is an industrial bureaucracy of the 
strictest pattern. Upon that ever-desirable equalization of 
the lot of the poor with standards of decency and comfort 
which comes from education, from the fullest encouragement 
of inventive and executive talent, from the greater moraliza- 
tion of all classes, he turns his back. Excellence is the far 
nobler watchword of a progressive civilization. To excel is to 
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be unequal, to leave the masses behind for a time. But the 
sure result of an individual's excellence is the slow or speedy 
profit of all, whether it be intellectual or moral or both. 
Equality is but a barren motto by the side of excellence. As 
conceived by Mr. Bellamy, it is an artificial contradiction of 
the multiformity of nature. It would be difficult to conceive 
a surer road to social stagnation than he has laid out in this 
volume. Before the eyes of the half-educated, indeed, the 
author will loom as an inspired guide ; but, when they reach an 
elementary understanding of the meaning of regard for facts 
and for scientific method in handling them, he will be ranked 
as a false prophet. We may not unreasonably expect that the 
publication of Equality will hasten this process by the ex- 
pansion into plainer view of the many errors maintained in 
Looking Backward. 

Nicholas P. Gilman. 



